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HOG  NUMBERS  AND  PORK  PRODUCTION 
INCREASE  IN  1977,  ANOTHER  GAIN 
FORECAST  FOR  1978 

During  1977,  hog  numbers  expanded  in  all  of  the 
seventeen  major  commercial  pork  producing  coun- 
tries reviewed  in  this  report,  except  the  United 
Kingdom.  Compared  to  previous  years,  the  largest 
increases  were  reported  for  Poland  (23  percent),  the 
USSR  (12  percent),  the  Netherlands  (14  percent), 
Yugoslavia  (15  percent),  and  Japan  (8  percent)  as 
these  countries  added  to  their  herds  in  response  to 
their  needs  and/or  improved  profit  prospects.  The 
U.K.  herd  was  off  5  percent  in  part  because  subsi- 
dized imports  from  the  EC  members  countries  low- 
ered profits  from  domestic  production. 

Forecasts  of  hog  numbers  in  the  18  countries  as  of 
January  1979  differ,  but,  in  general,  slightly  weaker 
■growth  trends  are  expected  in  1978  compared  to  the 
1977  level.  Because  of  unfavorable  prices,  numbers 
are  expected  to  fall  slightly  in  Belgium-Luxembourg, 
France,  and  Italy  compared  with  slight  increases 
made  in  1977.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  numbers  are 
expected  to  continue  to  slide  in  1978  despite 
favorable  hog  feed  price  ratios,  because  of  heavy  sow 
slaughter  in  1977.  In  the  USSR,  expansion  is  ex- 
pected to  slow  from  the  1977  levels  as  1978  slaughter 
is  forecast  to  be  heavy.  The  largest  gains  are  forecast 
to  be  in  Denmark,  West  Germany,  and  Poland  where 
numbers  should  gain  around  6  or  7  percent. 

U.S.  hog  numbers  were  up  only  3  percent  during 
1977.  While  hog  prices  were  strong  throughout  the 
first  half  of  1978,  hog  numbers  may  not  increase  even 
as  much  as  in  1977  because  of  cold  weather,  disease 
problems,  higher  death  losses,  and  a  smaller  than 
expected  pig  crop. 

World  pork  production  grew  7  percent  in  1977. 
This  growth  trend  is  forecast  to  slow  to  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  in  1978.  This  year's  smaller  gain 
results  from  generally  lower  growth  in  production  as 
expansion  appears  to  be  slowing  in  eleven  of  the 
countries  reviewed  including  the  two  largest  produc- 
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ers,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  The 
largest  production  decline,  about  5  percent,  is  fore- 
cast to  occur  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Poland  is  the 
only  country  where  production  is  expected  to  in- 
crease over  10  percent  this  year. 

Overall  net  trade  in  pork  for  the  countries  re- 
viewed did  not  change  greatly  in  1977.  There  were 
larger  net  exports  by  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands 
and  smaller  net  imports  by  Spain.  No  changes  in  the 
general  trend  are  foreseen  for  1978  trade,  aside  from 
a  reduction  in  Canadian  imports. 

United  States 

Hog  numbers  in  1977  rose  only  3  percent  com- 
pared with  the  11.5  percent  gain  of  1976,  because  of 
higher  death  losses  resulting  from  disease  and  bad 
weather,  and  high  slaughter  rates.  For  1978,  the  gain 
in  hog  numbers  may  drop  off  to  only  2.3  percent 
over  the  1977  level  because  death  loss  has  increased 
even  more,  the  breeding  herd  has  grown  Httle,  and  the 
December-May  litter  size  was  smaller  than  expected. 

Because  only  a  limited  supply  of  hogs  was  availa- 
ble, slaughter  in  1977  was  up  4.7  percent  compared 
with  a  6  percent  increase  in  1976.  Pork  production 
was  up  even  less,  because  carcass  weights  were  down 
slightly.  For  1978,  despite  a  favorable  hog-corn  ratio, 
increased  slaughter  pig  supplies  have  not  materialized. 
Pork  production  this  year  is  expected  to  be  up  about 
2  percent,  partly  because  of  higher  carcass  weights. 

The  United  States  is  a  net  pork  importer.  During 
1976  and  1977,  net  imports  remained  stable  because 
slightly  smaller  exports  were  matched  by  declining 
imports.  In  1978  net  pork  imports  could  double 
because  U.S.  exports  are  expected  to  fall  about  25 
percent  and  imports  should  rise. 

Last  year,  sales  to  Japan  were  off  more  than  50 
percent,  and  in  1978  they  are  continuing  to  run  at 
that  lower  rate.  Last  year  U.S.  sales  to  the  other 
major  U.S.  market,  Canada,  were  high;  however,  this 
year  they  are  expected  to  be  down  by  50  percent.  On 
the  other  hand,  U.S.  pork  imports  were  up  10  percent 


in  the  first  half  of  1978,  because  of  an  86  percent 
gain  in  imports  from  Canada  and  a  16  percent  rise  in 
imports  of  canned  pork  from  Eastern  Europe.  The 
latter  was  only  partially  counterbalanced  by  a  de- 
crease in  canned  pork  imports  from  the  Netherlands. 

Canada 

Canadian  hog  numbers  are  recovering  from  the  30 
percent  drop  that  occurred  between  1971  and  1976. 
Numbers  increased  8  percent  during  1977,  and  are 
expected  to  continue  to  rise  through  1978.  Hog/bar- 
ley ratios  would  justify  earher  and  larger  expansion 
than  occurred,  but  there  has  been  only  slight  recovery 
in  the  Western  Provinces.  Thus,  hog  production  has 
shifted  and  the  Eastern  Provinces  now  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  hog  population  compared  with  about 
half  in  1971.  The  average  herd  size  has  gone  up 
sharply  in  the  east  also. 

Hog  slaughter  increased  5  percent  in  1977.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1978,  it  was  8.3  percent  above 
year-ago  levels,  but  a  slowing  in  the  second  half  may 
cause  production  for  the  year  to  be  up  about  6 
percent.  Heavier  carcass  weights  will  likely  keep  pork 
production  above  the  increase  in  slaughter. 

Canadian  pork  exports  in  1977  were  up  20  percent 
on  the  strength  of  a  30  percent  increase  in  shipments 
to  Japan,  even  though  Japan  imported  about  25 
percent  less  pork  in  total.  It  is  believed  that  Canada 
became  the  No.  1  supplier  to  Japan  in  1977,  when  it 
accounted  for  76  percent  of  Canada's  exports,  be- 
cause of  long-term  contracts  between  Japanese  pork 
importers  and  several  Canadian  Provincial  Hog  Mar- 
keting Boards.  In  general  these  now  have  been 
terminated.  In  the  first  half  of  1978,  sales  to  Japan 
were  down  23  percent,  but  total  pork  exports  were 
up  2  percent  because  of  a  90  percent  increase  in  fresh 
pork  sales  to  the  United  States.  For  the  year,  exports 
are  expected  to  be  up  about  5,000  tons. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year  Canadian  pork  imports 
were  down  47  percent,  and  this  decline  was  reflected 
in  U.S.  exports.  With  the  devalued  Canadian  dollar, 
rising  Canadian  production,  and  high  U.S.  pork 
prices,  imports  this  year  are  expected  to  fall  by  about 
50  percent. 

European  Community  (EC) 

EC  hog  numbers  rose  about  3  percent  in  1977,  and 
a  2  percent  increase  is  expected  this  year  largely 
because  of  a  6  percent  reduction  in  the  U.K.  herd. 
Slaughter,  up  by  almost  5  percent  in  1977,  is 
expected  to  rise  by  2  percent  in  1978.  Similarly,  pork 
production  in  1977  gained  by  4  percent,  but  produc- 
tion in  1978  is  expected  also  to  be  up  2  percent, 
paralleling  the  slaughter  rate.  EC  pork  imports  from 
third  countries  are  expected  to  fall  this  year;  exports 
should  rise  slightly. 


The  EC  pork  support  price  is  based  upon  a  fixed 
unit  of  value  called  the  unit  of  account  (u.a.).  The 
exchange  rate  between  the  United  States  and  a 
Member  State's  currency  is  called  the  green  rate. 
Under  ideal  conditions,  the  actual  market  value  of  a 
currency  and  the  green  rate  should  be  the  same,  but 
this  has  not  happened  in  the  EC.  In  those  EC 
countries  with  weak  currencies— France,  Italy,  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom-the  green  rate  value  is 
higher  than  the  actual  market  value,  while  the 
opposite  is  true  in  EC  countries  with  strong  curren- 
cies. In  order  to  equalize  the  differences  in  these  two 
rates,  the  EC  applies  Monetary  Compensatory 
Amounts  (MCA's)  to  trade.  The  MCA  acts  as  export 
subsidies  in  the  strong  currency  countries  and  export 
taxes  in  the  weak  currency  countries.  In  early  1978, 
the  EC  attempted  to  narrow  the  differences  between 
the  green  values  and  actual  market  values  by  a 
devaluation  of  the  green  rates  in  the  weak  currency 
countries.  The  EC  also  applied  a  special  green  rate  for 
French  pork. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  was  to  raise  pork 
support  prices  in  France,  Italy,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  by  14,  12,  6,  and  8  percent, 
respectively.  The  EC  also  reduced  the  base  interven- 
tion price  upon  which  the  MCA's  are  calculated. 
These  changes  make  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom— which  are  major  pork  importers— less  at- 
tractive markets  to  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, strong-currency  pork  exporters. 

An  indication  of  a  basic  problem  facing  the  EC 
pork  market  is  that  on  June  18,  the  EC,  for  the 
second  consecutive  year,  was  forced  to  implement 
private  storage  aid  for  pork.  With  production  only 
slightly  above  last  year's  level,  prices  generally  fell 
throughout  the  year  and  reached  85  percent  of  the 
"base"  or  target  price  in  mid-June.  But,  following  the 
storage  action,  EC  hog  prices  had  increased  3  percent 
as  of  mid-August.  A  reduction  in  the  growth  of  pork 
consumption,  possibly  brought  on  by  the  high  sup- 
port prices  of  recent  years,  could  be  blamed  for  the 
current  weakness  in  market  prices. 

Within  the  EC,  U.K.  hog  numbers  contracted  in 
1977  because  of  unfavorable  market  prices  early  in 
the  year.  U.K.  hog/feed  ratios  became  favorable  in 
the  later  months  of  1977  and  have  continued  in 
1978.  The  earlier,  heavy  sow  slaughter,  however,  has 
eliminated  chances  of  expansion  in  1978,  as  total 
numbers  are  expected  to  fall  6  percent  to  a  15  year 
low  during  the  year. 

The  reduction  in  MCA  payments  to  EC  pork 
exporters  could  cause  a  reduction  in  pork  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  late  1979  or  even  later  when 
the  United  Kingdom's  hog  numbers  and  production 
return  to  more  normal  levels.  France  has  had  very 
little  growth  in  hog  numbers  partly  due  to  environ- 
mental controls  and  tax  policies  discouraging  large- 
scale  operations.  In  1977,  there  was  a  small  expansion 
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in  hog  numbers  but  in  1978  a  slight  decline  is 
expected  because  of  high  feed  prices  and  MCA-subsi- 
dized  pork  imports. 

Similarly,  in  Italy  hog  numbers  expanded  in  1977, 
but  are  expected  to  fall  during  1978.  The  expansion 
in  1977  resulted  from  favorable  prices  that  were 
partially  the  outgrowth  of  EC-financed  farm  pro- 
grams. This  year,  depressed  hog  prices  and  higher  feed 
prices  seem  to  be  stopping  the  growth  in  domestic 
numbers  as  well  as  reducing  live  hog  imports. 

In  West  Germany,  both  domestic  production  and 
hog  numbers  are  expected  to  continue  to  grow  in 
1978,  but  high  feed  prices  appear  to  be  slowing  this 
growth  and  may  also  reduce  imports  of  live  hogs. 
Imports  of  pork  should  increase  slightly. 

In  Denmark,  the  largest  EC  exporter,  production 
and  numbers  are  expected  to  continue  the  expansion 
that  began  at  the  end  of  1977.  Bacon,  Denmark's 
principle  pork  export  within  the  EC,  moves  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  accounts  for  over  half  of  total 
pork  shipments.  About  20  percent  of  Denmark's 
exports  are  to  third  countries,  and  with  higher  prices 
and  reduced  MCA  subsidies  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Denmark  may  need  to  look  for  additional  third 
country  markets.  Japan  is  one  likely  possibility  now 
that  shelf-stable  canned  pork  products  there  are  free 
of  quota  limits. 

Hog  numbers  in  the  Netherlands  rose  14  percent  in 
1977  because  of  favorable  hog/feed  ratios.  However, 
while  in  the  first  half  of  1978  feed  prices  declined, 
hog  prices  fell  even  more  and  only  a  2  percent 
increase  in  numbers  is  projected  for  1978.  The 
Netherlands,  the  second  largest  EC  exporter  is  ex- 
pected to  ship  6  percent  more  pork  in  1978  with 
most  of  its  trade  continuing  to  go  to  West  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Belgium  is  the  third-largest  EC  pork  exporter. 
Costs  of  production  are  higher  and  individual  herds 
smaller  than  in  the  two  major  exporters.  After 
expanding  about  3  percent  per  year  in  1976  and  1977 
there  will  be  a  small  drop  in  numbers  this  year.  The 
1977  growth  was  attributed  to  a  strong  market, 
reflecting  a  14  percent  increase  in  hve  hog  exports  to 
France,  its  major  market.  This  year  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  pork  exports,  but  probably  a  decline  in 
live  hog  exports  to  France  because  of  changes  in  the 
MCA  subsidy  rates  to  that  country. 

In  Ireland,  hog  numbers  rose  slightly  during  1977, 
but  are  expected  to  be  static  in  1978.  Pork  produc- 
tion in  1978  is  expected  to  be  up  slightly,  adding  to 
both  domestic  consumption  and  exports.  Ireland's 
hog  numbers  are  not  expected  to  recover  to  pre-EC 
levels  because  those  larger  numbers  were  dependent 
on  a  much  larger  export  market  since  lost  to  the  more 
heavily  subsidized  Continental  pork  exporters.  The 
Irish,  with  a  weaker  currency,  do  not  receive  as  large 
an  MCA  subsidy  as  do  the  stronger  currency  export- 
ers. 


Japan 

Japanese  hog  numbers  expanded  8  percent  during 
1977  and  a  2.5  percent  gain  is  projected  for  1978.  In 
1977,  the  number  slaughtered  rose  12.5  percent  with 
pork  production  up  10  percent.  In  1978,  these 
categories  are  forecast  to  rise  5  and  6  percent, 
respectively. 

During  1977,  Japanese  pork  prices  and  demand 
remained  high  despite  the  strong  rise  in  total  market 
supplies.  One  factor  may  have  been  the  substitution 
of  pork  for  fish  as  the  prices  for  fresh  fish  rose 
sharply.  (Fish  and  seafood  account  for  almost  half  of 
Japanese  meat  consumption.)  Feed  prices  in  1978 
have  dropped  15  percent  from  year-ago  levels,  while 
the  floor  and  ceihng  support  prices  at  the  wholesale 
level  for  pork— at  627  to  766  yen  per  kg.  (skinned 
carcass  basis)— are  unchanged  from  those  for 
1977/1978.  (Wholesale  carcass  prices  in  May  were 
about  8  percent  below  those  of  a  year  ago).  Thus, 
farmers  are  provided  profitable  production  prospects 
while  consumers  face  relatively  stable  prices. 

With  the  strong  production  increase  in  1977,  pork 
imports  fell  about  25  percent.  While  imports  through 
June  were  down  slightly,  for  1978  they  are  projected 
to  increase  about  5  percent  over  the  1977  level  to 
160,000  tons.  The  Japanese  did  not  adjust  pork 
duties  under  their  minimum  import  price  system  in 
1977  and  are  not  expected  to  do  so  in  1978.  The  U.S. 
share  of  the  Japanese  market  is  usually  smaller  when 
the  duty  is  not  waived  thus,  there  is  httle  prospect 
that  U.S.  pork  sales  will  improve  much  this  year 
compared  with  those  of  1977. 

Japan  has  been  under  heavy  pressure  to  liberalize 
agricultural  imports  and,  as  of  April  1,  1978,  the 
Japanese  removed  several  quota  restrictions  including 
those  on  shelf-stable  (sterilized)  canned  pork  prod- 
ucts. Imports  of  all  quota  canned  pork  were  only 
6,000  tons  in  1977,  but,  since  shelf-stable  canned 
pork  can  now  be  imported  with  only  the  25  percent 
duty,  there  could  be  a  strong  effort  to  export  these 
items  to  Japan,  especially  by  the  EC. 

Sweden 

In  Sweden  there  was  a  shght  increase  in  hog 
numbers  during  1977  and  a  similar  increase  is 
projected  for  1978.  However,  an  11  percent  increase 
in  the  consumer  price  level  and  a  decline  in  employ- 
ment during  1977  appear  to  have  cut  demand  for  all 
meats,  including  pork. 

A  factor  that  will  keep  retail  prices  rising  in  1978 
is  that  on  December  16,  1977  Sweden  revised  its 
agricultural  support  program  to  eliminate  direct  farm 
payments  to  producers.  This  will  transfer  the  cost  of 
the  former  program  from  the  Treasury  directly  to  the 
consumers.  Higher  prices  and  increased  levies  on 
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imports  may  increase  pork  prices  by  at  least  11  cents 
per  kilogram. 

The  new  program  seems  to  have  caused  a  2-3 
percent  reduction  in  pork  consumption  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1978,  a  mild  reaction  compared  with  the 
8-10  percent  reduction  in  beef  consumption.  With 
pork  production  rising,  pork  imports  are  expected  to 
continue  to  fall  while  exports  may  increase. 

Spain 

Spanish  hog  numbers  rose  about  3  percent  during 
1977,  but  because  of  heavy  slaughter  and  a  slow- 
down in  the  growth  of  the  breeding  herd,  only  a  1 
percent  increase  is  foreseen  in  1978.  Pork  production, 
which  was  up  13  percent  in  1977,  is  estimated  to  be 
up  8  percent  this  year.  The  Spanish  Government  is 
currently  considering  a  5-year  plan  to  expand  pork 
production  by  150,000  tons  as  part  of  a  300,000-ton 
increase  in  red  meat  production.  With  the  support 
level  for  beef  85  percent  higher  than  that  for  pork, 
pork  consumption  has  been  encouraged  and  during 
the  1975-1977  period  increased  15  percent  while  beef 
consumption  remain  unchanged. 

On  March  22,  the  Government  announced  new 
support  prices  for  1978/1979.  Carcass  pork  support 
levels  were  upped  13.6  percent  (to  100  pesetas  per 
kilogram)  while  barley  and  com  support  levels  were 
raised  19  and  13  percent  respectively.  These,  plus 
special  subsidies  and  grants  to  farmers,  make  this  the 
most  expensive  support  program  to  date  and  may  be 
viewed  as  part  of  the  Spanish  preparation  for  EC 
membership.  The  100-pesetas-per-kg  ($1.25  per  kg) 
support  level  for  hogs  is  about  80  percent  of  the  EC 
support  level. 

As  a  result  of  high  1977  production,  pork  imports 
in  1977  dropped  from  more  than  50,000  tons  to  less 
than  7,000.  For  1978  a  fall  to  about  3,000  tons  is 
projected. 

Yugoslavia 

Hog  numbers  in  Yugoslavia,  recovering  from  the 
sharp  drop  in  1975,  increased  15  percent  during  1977 
and  reached  a  new  record  of  8.4  million  head.  In 
1978  an  improved  feed  situation  and  strong  local 
demand  for  pork  are  expected  to  lead  to  further 
expansion  in  numbers.  Pork  production  also  rose  15 
percent  in  1977  and  a  9  percent  increase  is  foreseen 
in  1978.  Also,  because  Yugoslav  pork  production  is 
not  reported  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  United 
States,^  the  actual  level  of  pork  production  may  be 
slightly  higher  than  is  currently  reported. 


For  Yugoslavia  and  the  USSR  the  live-weight  to 
carcass-weight  conversion  percentage  is  smaller  than  that  used 
for  the  United  States,  which  has  recently  been  increased. 


Average  carcass  weights  in  Yugoslavia  appear  low 
compared  to  other  countries  because  about  one-third 
of  the  hogs  are  slaughtered  at  around  12  kilograms  as 
suckling  pigs.  This  slaughter  has  varied  from  2  million 
to  more  than  4  million  head  per  year  and  an  over- 
4-million  figure  is  projected  for  1978. 

In  1977,  local  demand  for  pork  was  so  strong  that 
the  "agreed"  retail  price  levels-prices  set  by  individ- 
ual Yugoslav  Republics  in  order  to  control  retail  price 
levels-were  increased.  In  April  1978  a  support 
system  was  introduced  that  included  for  the  first  time 
a  "protective  price."  This  guarantees  a  minimum 
price  to  the  farmer  and  liberalized  the  "agreed" 
prices.  These  measures  should  encourage  expanded 
production. 

Pork  exports  were  up  6  percent  in  1977,  despite 
strong  local  demand,  and  1978  exports  are  expected 
to  rise  by  30  percent.  The  United  States  has  become 
an  important  market  for  Yugoslavia's  canned  pork, 
accounting  for  about  half  of  Yugoslav  exports  of 
pork  in  1976  and  almost  70  percent  in  1977. 

Hungary 

January  1978  hog  numbers  in  Hungary,  at  7.9 
million  head,  were  reported  unchanged  from  year-ago 
levels.  Despite  good  grain  crops,  there  was  a  down- 
turn in  sow  numbers,  which  is  expected  to  prohibit 
any  herd  expansion  in  1978  and  may  result  in 
reduced  pork  production  this  year.  One  reason  for 
the  slowdown  may  be  the  need  for  imported  protein, 
aggravated  by  the  low  feed  conversion  to  liveweight 
ratio,  which  is  about  4.5  to  1. 

Even  though  Hungary  faces  serious  problems  in 
the  pork  sector,  there  have  been  some  important 
accomplishments  in  the  past  6  years.  These  are 
obscured  somewhat  because  certain  edible  cuts  are 
not  included  in  production  data  making  Hungarian 
pork  production  appear  less  efficient  than  other 
countries.  However,  note  should  be  made  that  about 
half  of  Hungarian  hogs  are  produced  by  private  farms, 
and  the  size  of  the  private  holdings  seems  to  be 
expanding.  Also  carcass  weights  have  declined  from 
128  kg  in  1971  to  about  112  kg  currently,  as  the 
traditional  lard-type  hogs  are  being  replaced  by 
grain-fed,  meat-type  hogs. 

Hungary  has  increased  its  sales  of  canned  pork  to 
the  United  States  over  the  past  2  years,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  is  anticipated  in  the  future. 
This  plus  the  continued  exports  of  pork  to  the  USSR 
expected  in  1978,  may  result  in  a  cut  in  domestic 
consumption. 

U.S.S.R. 

USSR  hog  numbers  were  up  nearly  12  percent  in 
January  1978  compared  with  those  of  the  pre\'ious 
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year,  but  remained  3  percent  below  the  record 
January  1975  level.  A  shortfall  in  the  1977/1978 
grain  crop  is  expected  to  slow  the  rate  of  expansion 
in  1978  but  the  near-record  grain  crop  in  1978/1979 
should  spur  yearend  herd  growth. 

Pork  production  in  1977  is  estimated  to  have  risen 
about  14  percent  and  a  9  percent  increase  in  1978  is 
forecast,  provided  feed  and  protein  meal  supplies  are 
available.  This  will  bring  pork  production  back  to 
near  the  1975  record.  Pork  production  in  the  USSR  is 
not  reported  on  the  same  basis  as  that  in  the  United 
States,'  thus  may  be  slightly  larger  than  indicated. 

Since  1974,  the  USSR  has  become  a  major  meat 
importer.  However,  with  the  recovery  in  Soviet 
production  and  with  rising  international  prices  for 
meat,  it  is  expected  that  imports  in  1978  will  be 
much  smaller.  As  of  mid-1978,  no  large  import 
contracts  for  meat  from  non-Socialist  countries  have 
been  signed. 


Poland 

Hog  numbers  at  the  start  of  1977  were  at  a  5-year 
low,  but  an  apparently  good  pig  crop  and  low 
slaughter  levels  allowed  numbers  to  mcrease  23 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Despite  poor  grain 
and  potato  crops,  down  10  and  16  percent  respec- 
tively, numbers  are  expected  to  gain  6  percent  in 
1978.  In  1977,  the  number  slaughtered  decreased  7 
percent,  but  pork  production  remained  at  the  de- 
pressed 1976  level  as  the  average  carcass  weight 
increased.  Pork  imports  were  unchanged  as  the 
shortage  in  domestic  production  was  partially  com- 
pensated for  by  a  50,000-ton  gain  in  beef  imports  and 
a  22,000-ton  rise  in  lard  imports.  An  important 
source  of  hard  currency,  pork  exports  declined  only 
slightly. 

Pork  production  in  1978  is  expected  to  expand  20 
percent  because  of  increased  numbers  with  resultant 
gains  in  domestic  consumption  and  a  6  percent  rise  in 
pork  exports. 
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